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At a meeting of the Citizens of Roxbury who are in favor of 
uniting Boston and Roxbury under one muncipal government, the 
Undersigned, having been chosen a Committee to consider what, 
if any, objections are made to this movement, beg leave to 

• REPORT: 

That by Act of the Legislature of this Commonwealth, passed in 
the present year, the City of Roxbury was divided into two unequal 
portions. By far ,the largest area of territory was incorporated under 
the name of West Roxbury, and returned to the old iform of town 
government ; leaving the remainder still under the form of a City 
Government. 

The area of Roxbury is now estimated at three thousand acres. 
Of this, about two hundred acres consist of marsh land, more or less 
improved, four hundred acres of marsh land wholly unimproved, and 
two thousand four hundred acres of upland. 

The population of Roxbury is believed to be fifteen thousand ; and 
of this number no less than fourteen thousand are located upon 700 
acres, leaving only 1000 persons to occupy 2300 acres. 

According to the statements of the City Treasurer, of the popula- 
tion of Roxbury, 

3479 are Irish ; G99 are English; 694 are Germans; 1921 are 
children of foreigners. 

Thus we find that between one quarter and one fifth part of our 
population is Irish, and one third are foreigners, excluding from the 
computation the children of foreigners. Including these children in 
the class of foreigners, the Americans exceed the foreigners by about 
1 400. 

The foreign population here is chiefly located upon the low lands 
adjoining Boston ; the Americans principally occupying the higher 
lands. 

The area of the City of Boston, proper, in 1722, was 592 acres, 
including what had been filled up at (hat date. About 626 acres 
have since been filled up, making in all 1218 acres. 

Thus comparing Boston as it was in 1722, with Roxbury as she is, 
it appears that we have now nearly four times as much land (occu- 
pied only by 1000 inhabitants) as the entire area of the ancient 
metropolis. And it is believed that Roxbury contains about the 
same area as Boston, East Boston, and South Boston united, so that 
by the union, the territory of the Capital will be nearly doubled in 
extent. 

In the lower nnd easterly part of the City, there arc some mann- 
faclories, some wharves, and numerous shops and oilier buildings, 
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suited to various trades and manufactures ; but Hoxbury having been, 
bj the various bridges, railroads, &c., so much curtailed in the trifling 
advantages she once had in bordering upon salt water, has now no 
chance of ever becoming a town of any importance, by reason of her 
being a seaport. 

A portion of her population live and transact the principal part of 
their business in Roxbury ; another very small portion still cultivate 
the land ; but by far the largest, most active, most wealthy and influ- 
ential portion of the population, are connected more or less intimately 
with Boston, in the various relations of business. Indeed, so intimate 
constant and thorough has the connection between these two cities 
become of late years, that, according to a statement of the^roprietor 
of one of the lines of omnibuses, his line has transported between 
Boston and Roxbury more than: one million of passengers, per 
annum. 

From the close proximity of these cities, from the fact that there 
was a natural union between them by means of the " Neck," so that 
bridges or other artificial and expensive structures were therefore un-r 
necessary — and from the fact that the people of these towns com- 
mingled in their daily business, and in the avocations of mercantile 
and social life — it was not unnatural that a strong desire should grow 
up in the minds of many, to draw still closer, the bonds of union 
between them. And this desire grew still more intense, when it was 
found that the people of West Roxbury were determined to separate 
from us, principally upon the ground that we were essentially a busi- 
ness population, having the wants, habits, and necessities of a city, 
while they were essentially rural in their habits, tastes and avocations. 
Their wishes were not ours ; the government which would satisfy 
them, would not satisfy us, that we were destined to become a part 
of the great metropolis, while they desired only to remain a beautiful 
and rural, though flourishing country town. 

If we had remained united, many of our citizens, attached to the 
ancient name of " Old Roxbury," proud of her territory, gratified 
with her political importance in the County of Norfolk, and looking 
forward to the time when her wide spread territory should be occu- 
pied by hundreds of thousands, would have been unwilling to take 
any measure, calculated to impair her influence, diminish her area, 
or to change her municipal relations. 

But division has intervened, and now, many of those who opposed, 
are cordially friendly to annexation. The friends of the movement 
are growing more numerous from day to day ; as time develops the 
wants of the people, and the inability of the Government to satisfy 
those wants within reasonable time. 

Other circumstances also contributed to fill the minds of thoughtful 
men with apprehension for the future. 

The foreign element of our population had begun to increase to an 
alarming extent, filling our alms-houses and places of punishment, 
and presenting a mass of hopeless pauperism, that seemed almost 
beyond our means of effectual relief. This unfortunate class, settled 
down upon the most unwholesome lands, without pure water, without 
nnder-drainage, encouraging by their numbers, the erection of the 



most wretched and shabby tenements. Many of this class, having no 
regular occupation, but depending, chiefly, upon chance jobs and 
charity, for support, continued to immigrate into this town, so that 
the lower part of Roxbury was in danger of becoming another 
" Broad Street," the receptacle of the most worthless and indolent of 
(he foreign paupers ; while, at the same time, there was no public 
work going on here, which, by affording them employment, would 
justify their remaining among us. 

Roxbury has been, at times, a flourishing town. Beginning about 
as far back as 1837 or 1838, she seemed to have received a new im- 
pulse ; the number of her inhabitants began greatly to increase, her 
mechanics had plenty of work ; in all parts of the town the signs of 
vitality appeared, and for a few years it would have been difficult to 
find a village which promised better for the future. In the mean 
time the City Government was instituted, and some things were done 
towards rendering Roxbury, in certain parts, an agreeable place of 
residence. 

But within the last three or four years Roxbury has not advanced. 
Her American population has not increased according to the reasona- 
ble expectations of her friends. There have been few new build- 
ings erected, few of our empty lands have been settled ; few, if any, 
of our enterprizing tind wealthy citizens from Boston, have come out 
to live permanently among us. 

The mechanic is obliged to leave us for want of employment ; the 
laborer finds it hard to obtain work ; the landholder cannot flell his 
land ; and in short, we have become almost stationary, while the 
other towns around Boston are steadily advancing. 

What is the reason of this decided change ? What cause could ex- 
ist, so powerful as to check the growth of a city which enjoys such 
advantages as we enjoy, beyond all other towns around Boston? 
We have four main avenues, connecting us with the Capital, and 
lines of omnibuses affording the cheapest possible means of inter- 
communication ; we have a population abounding in wealth, intelli- 
gence and enterprize ; * we have on our hills, situations of varied 
beauty, unsurpassed in Eastern Massachusetts. 

It cannot be, because our lands have risen to too high a price, as 
some persons have asserted, since lands in East Boston and South 
Boston have risen to a far higher price than ours, and yet these 
places are in the full tide of prosperity. And it is well known that 
before Division, land in Roxbury might be bought at any price from 
$50 or $100 per acre, up to $1.50 per square foot, so that no town 
could afford cheaper lands than Roxbury ; yet it is true, that in the 
thickly settled parts of the town, the prices of land had not advanced 
here as in similar parts of all the other towns surrounding Boston. 

It cannot be the result of the annexation movement, because that is 
the consequence of these evils and difficulties ; not their cause. An- 
nexation was thought of after the blight had fallen upon us, and 
although its progress has since been rapid^ the movement began less 
than two years ago. 

Other causes must exist, and must have been deeply impressed 
on the public mind, in order to have produced such an influence 
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against Roxbury. And of these one "^of the most prominent is, that 
the people of Roxbury^ while paying taxes nearly as high as those 
of any other city in New England, have never enjoyed and are not 
likely to obtain those public improvements which are essential to, the 
growth of the Town. 

Another reason is that very large expenditures must soon be made, 
in order most prudently, wisely and economically to provide jor the 
absolute necessities of the future. Those who have gone before us 
failed to do much that ought to have been done, and we have now to 
perform the work which they left undone, at a very much greater 
expense. 

Perceiving this, many persons who would otherwise come among us, 
are deterred from settling here, because they see but two alternatives — 
on the one hand a large and disproportionate city debt and exorbitant 
taxation ; on the other, the necessity of abandoning all public im- 
provements, and giving vp those things which are essential, in a 
crowded population, to the comfort and health of the citizens. Other 
reasons might be added, but these are sufficient for the present. 

Some of those who had the welfare of Roxbury at heart, anxious 
to restore her former prosperity, finding that, year after year, the 
City Government were wholly unable and unwilling to do more than 
they were absolutely compelled to do, and that the hop& of their ever 
adopting a liberal and wise policy, having due regard to the future, 
could no longer be indulged, and finding that West Eoxbury had 
determined to abandon what she thought to be a sinking ship, deter- 
mined to make some effort to save themselves and their fellow citizens 
from the evils which thus threatened on all sides. 

They could perceive but one escape ; and that was by uniting their 

fate and fortunes with those of the metropolis ; well knowing that if 

Boston should go down, Roxbury must inevitably follow, whether 

united or separate, and if Boston should prosper, her prosperity would 

be shared by us. 

There are few intelligent persons in Roxbury, who do not believe 
that Boston and Roxbury will be united at some future day. It 
seems to be their '* manifest destiny." Almost all who are now op- 
posed to annexation, are ready to admit this, the chief question with 
them, being, whether the present is the best time, or whether it is bet- 
ter to wait till some future period. . 

The division of this ancient town was with many persons, a turn- 
ing point, and it brought over to the side of the annexationists, a large 
and influential body of our citizens. So that now, although there are 
still left those who are not yet quite ready tor the change, yet the pro- 
gress of the movement has been all that its most ardent supporters 
could desire. 

And we believe it to be the opinion of a large proportion of our 
people that the time for annexation has now arrived. Further de- 
lay will deprive both cities of many important advantages which ma 
and will be secured by immediate union. 

Let us now state what seem to ns to be the chief wants of Roxbur 
and Boston, which annexation is calculated to satisfy. 



WANTS OF ROXBUR Y. 
PURE WATER. 

1st. There are nearly six hundred acres of marsh and low lands in 
Roxbury, where pure water cannot be obtained by means of wells. 
The introduction of this essential element into a locality destined, at 
no distant period, to be densely populated, becomes therefore a matter 
of absolute necessity. 

2d. In the crowded parts of the city^ as the population becomes 
more dense ; as the number of the drains, vaults, and other sources of 
corruption increase, the water of the wells will become less pure and 
wholesome. 

3d. In the rocky portions of the town, where the expense of dig- 
ging wells through the rocks is enormous, the water would be intro- 
duced at a great saving of expense. It is believed that no difficulty 
will arise from the occasional necessity of laying the pipes among the 
rocks, because the upper surface of the stone is generally quite seamy 
and easily broken, so that a channel a few feet deep, would be made 
at as small expense as in East Boston, where a hard clay pan under 
laid the soil, or in Boston, where the pavement must be taken up and 
relaid. The cost of sinking wells through the rocks varies according 
to the locality. We are informed of numerous instances where the 
expense of blasting has been from $600 to $800, and in some cases 
even SIOOO have been expended in the vain attempt to reach a relia- 
ble spring. It is true that there are some wells of pure water in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, and that those who possess them may not 
be willing to give them up for the Cochituate. But many others have 
not good water, even though they have wells sunk through the rocks, 
since the surface water in rainy or thawy weather flows into and fills 
them up and the contents thus continue impure. Many others have 
rock-wells which fail in dry weather, as was the case last summer. 
Many others are deterred from building because of the expense of 
wells. Moreover, the well water of Roxbury is rarely, if ever, fit for 
washing, bathing and other household purposes ; so that almost every 
comfortable house contains one of more brick-cisterns to catch rain 
water. When the cost of building cisterns adequate to the wants of 
a family, and the additional expense of pumps are taken into consid- 
eration it is very obvious that the simple interest of the capital thus 
invested for the purpose of getting soft water alone, will often pay 
all the annual rents for Cochituate water, besides affording a far more 
abundant supply in dry seasons, and saving the labor necessary to 
pump up the water to the various places where it is to be consumed. 

A ffood^ substantial Brick cistern, of suitable size to accommodate 
an ordinary family with abundant soft water throughout the year, with 
a pump and pipe, would not be less than one hundred dollars on which 
the interest will be six dollars per annum. It will cost no less than 
one dollar per year to keep the pump in good "forking order. The 
rate of the water tax — 
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or houses valued at - - S3,000, is S7.00 per annum. 

" •< « « - . 4,000, is 8.00 " " 

« " « « . . 5,000, is 9.00 " « 

Thus, the owner of a good well, may add to his establishment the 
luxury of Cochituate water as economically as he can build and 
maintain his rain-water cistern and pump ; and soft water is as essen- 
tial as hard to household comfort and economy. 

But granting that our city has a sufficient supply of water for its 
present number of inhabitants, would not the introduction of the Co- 
chituate be an inestimable blessing when that number shall be doub- 
led or trebled hereafter ? 

Every family that settles here must have water. On the low lands 
it cannot be obtained except by some aqueduct. On the rocky parts 
of the highlands it can be obtained only by sinking new wells. Sup- 
pose these wells cost, upon an average $400 each. Every family 
must invest a capital which is worth, at least $24 per annum. Co- 
chituate may be obtained, supposing the average value of the houses 
to be at $4,000 each, at $8 per annum. Here will then be an annual 
loss of $1 6 per annum to each family ; enough to pay a large part of 
the tax on the house itself. The amount of money which would thus 
be wasted, is enormous. 

In a Report entitled " A Word for Old Boxbury," and purporting 
to be signed by Samuel Guild and others, we find certain statements 
on the subject, which fill us with astonishment. We presume, how- 
ever, that they were made inadvertently, and we are informed that 
some of the names appended to the Report were put there without the 
knowledge or consent of the gentlemen themselves ; so that we are 
unable to ascertain who is, really, responsible for the statement thus 
published. But whoever the party may be, he cannot have taken the 
trouble to ascertain with sufficient accuracy, the correctness of the al- 
legations made. The -Report says (page 5th) that/' some of us prefer 
water filtered through roc^s and gravel to that which is gathered in 
Cochituate Pond — -from a large tract of territory, ^^preUy thickly 
studded over with dwelling houses and manufactories^^ It will cer- 
tainly be news to most of the gentlemen of this vicinity, that the 
neighborhood of Cochituate Lake is pretty thickly studded with dweU 
ling houses and manttfactories. 

The Water Commissioners have informed the public that they have 
purchased the land al\ around the margin of the Lake for the purpose 
of preventing the erectioa of buildings which would tend to corrupt 
the water. And furthermore, a guard is stationed there to keep off 
all persons who shall attempt Iq make an improper use of the water. 
It is well known that there are no dwelling houses or factories near 
enough to the Lake, to have the letist tendency to render its waters 
impure. If the authors of this Report, represent this water as so 
impure by reason of settlements in its neighborhood, how can thcT 
recommend the people of Roxbury to take Jamaica Pond water, whe 
it is well known that houses are situated on the margin of the pon 
and that the wash of the streets is liable to flow into it with evei 
rain ; and that no effectual means have been taken to prevent the por 
from being the receptacle of many impurities ? We thint that tl 
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writers of that Eeport recommend the people on the lowland of Box- 
bury to swallow a dose they would not like to try themselves ; and we 
thus perceive a good reason why they should say that " some of us 
prefer the water from our own abundant springs." 

The writers of the Report allege that they do not believe in the 
adequacy of the supply of Cochituate water. This question is too 
important to be left to conjecture. The Engineer of the Boston Water 
Works has set the subject at rest. From his Reports and statements, 
the result of personal knowledge ; the highest authority on which we 
can rely, it is evident that ih^fear of an inadequate supply of water 
is wholly groundless. There is an abundance of water to supply the 
wants of Boston and JRoxhury, in all probability, for a century to 
come.* 

We regret that we are obliged to allude to other misapprehensions 
of the writers of the Report on the subject of the Water Bents. The 
Report states 'that <' the income is not half sufficient to pay the inter- 
est on the debt," and that the annual deficiency is some SI 50,000. 
This is a great error. By a letter addressed to one of the undersign- 
ed by Mr. Copeland, Auditor of the City of Boston,t it appears ''that 
the estimated revenue of the Water Rents for the year 1851 is 
$160,000. That for the year 1852 is from $175,000 to $200,000. 
That the Construction account will probably be closed at the end of 
the present year 1851. That the net cost, including the Jamaica 
Pond Works, will be about $5,100,000. That this amount, at 5 per 
cent, interest, would be $255,000. That the interest already paid, as 
well as the income already received and to be received until the ac- 
count is closed, are merged in the Construction Account, and this 
course may be continued, if the City so determines, until two years 
after the work is completed. After that time the citizens must be 
taxed to make up any deficiency in the revenue to meet the interest 
and other expenses of the works." Thus it appears, that if the Water 
Board should conclude to close the Construction account at the end of 
the present year, and if the City should receive no more than the 
estimated amount of $200,0Q0, as water rents for 1852 ; that the dif- 
ference between the rents and the interest will be only $55,000, in- 
stead of $150,000, as represented by the Report. And it is the opin- 
ion of those so connected with the Water works, that they ought to 
know the fact that in two years, or thbee at most, even if 
Boxbury be not annexed to Boston, the Water Bents will exceed the 
annual interest of the Water Debt, and begin to pay off the principal 
debt itself, or enable the commissioners gradually to reduce the Water 
Rents themselves. How unjust and unreasonable is it then, for the 
Report, in the face of these facts, to represent, because the present 
income of the Works does not yet balance the interest ; because they 
are just getting under way — that those who take the water will be so 
burdened with a tax that will make the water rates average from $16 
to $60 for each family ! We here subjoin a few of the time Water 
Rates, as published by authority oFthe City rf Boston. — Oity Docu- 
ment, No. 41. 

* See Appendix, t See Appendix. 
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DWELLING HOUSES. 

When the house is valued for assessment of taxes at 81,000, and 
occupied by one family, the Water Rate is • - - $5.00 
Occupied by two families, - - - - - 3.50 each* 

" " three « - - - - - - 3.00 each. 

Valuation of house, not over $2,000, for one family, - 6.00 

« « « " « *< for two families, 4.00 each. 

« « « « « « « three " - 3.33 each. 
« « <« « 3,000, - - - 7.00 

« « « « 4,000, - - - 8.00 

« « « « 5,000, ... 9.00 

&c. &C.9 with corresponding deductions, where the number of families 
in each house is more than one. When the house is valued at 
$20,000, the Water Rent is only $24, and 25 to $30 per annum is 
the highest Water Rent paid by any single dwelling houses occupied 
by one family, including those which cost $150,000 and upwards. So 
that the assertion of the l^eport, " that water rents, in any case, will 
equal $Q0" i» entirely erroneous. Thus we see that the great mass of our 
citizens would pay from three or four to nine dollars per annum, instead 
of paying from $9 to $60. And even if it were true that $55,000 or 
even $80,000 per year were for one or two years to be added to the 
tax of Boston and Roxbury united, in order to make the Water Rents 
equal the interest, that amount would, when assessed upon the united 
valuation of the two cities, be scarcely perceptible upon our tax bills. 
If, however, Roxbury, with her present population of 15,000, shall 
take the water, she alone, will soon, with her increasing numbers, go 
fiu- towards making up the deficiency. 

The want of pure water is felt in Roxbury, not only for the pur- 
poses above set forth ; it is wanted also for safety in case of fire. An 
inexhaustible supply of clean water is more safe and reliable than the 
washings of our streets with which our reservoirs are too often filled. 
An immense outlay in sinking public reservoirs in various parts of the 
town can be saved, if hydrants are laid in their stead ; and k is be- 
lieved that the expense of laying hydrants and water pipes would not 
greatly exceed that of building and maintaining a number of reser- 
voirs, sufficient to answer the purpose of protection against fire. 

Finally ; we think that no right-minded man who refi^ects upon the 
present and prospective situation of the poorer classes here, can hesi- 
tate to make every reasonable exertion to save them from the sickness 
and suffering, the filth and the degradation occasioned by the want- of 
pure water. It is not enough for a Christian man to say that " he has 
pure water drawn from rocky fountains," if his poor neighbor is desti' 
tute. It is not enough to boast that <' he has sufiicient money to pay 
for penetrating to the deep, hidden springs," if they are inaccessib^ 
to the poor laboring man who cannot afiR>rd that expense. That a f< 
early settlers here are accommodated, is no reason for not providi 
for the health, happiness and comfort of those who are destined 
come after us ; or for neglecting those amongst us who do not parti 
pate in their accommodfUions. Hunumity to the poor ; a sense 
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duty to those whom we are bound to assist; duty to ourselves and our 
successors alike call on us no longer to withhold this first and most 
essential element of life — pure and abundant water. 

By annexcUion^ we shall become at once entitled to the full enjoy- 
ment of that inestimable privilege. And although we do not expect 
or wish that water pipes should be forthwith extended into places not 
yet settled, we do expect and believe that they will be carried at 
once to all the crowded parts of the City ; and that^ at least, the 14,000 
people who live on 700 acres of land may be perfectly accommodated ; 
and not these alone, but at least as many more who may soon be set- 
tled upon the same tract of land. We believe that as fast as our peo- 
ple want the water, it will be supplied. Boston has expended over 
$350,000, merely in conveying the water round to East Boston, with- 
out including in this sum the cost of the reservoir or distributing 
pipes. The great wat^r pipes of the Cochituate already pcuss through 
the midst of our City, The expense of bringing water here is, there- 
fore, already incurred. We have only to place ourselves in a position 
to demand the water by becoming a part of Boston, and it will be 
ours. 

By the report of an accomplished civil engineer, it appears that the 
water will rise to the summits of the highest land on the Highlands, 
except a few acres, which are destined> it is earnestly hoped, to become 
a part of one of the public squares. 

That the introduction of the Cochituate will tend to raise the value 
of lands, cannot be doubted by those who have seen that effect pro- 
duced upon the Neck lands of Boston, and the marsh lands at Eas^ 
Boston, or who have had occasion to ascertain the difference in sale- 
able value between the lands on both sides of the line. For example, 
if a manufactory requires the use of a considerable quantity of pure 
water, and by erecting buildings on the Hoxbury side of the line it 
cannot be had, while on the Boston side it can — the manufacturer 
mnst buy land where he can get the water. Owing to this fact, we 
have lost the benefit of establishments which we should, otherwise, 
have had. Their Proprietors have paid more for the land than the 
prices asked here, as it was for their interest to do so. 

Again, a building lot, which, to be rendered tenantable, must incur 
an expense of $200, to obtain water by a well, becomes far more val- 
uable if aqueduct water can be obtained at $5 or $10 per year, and 
that outlay saved. 

Thus the undoubted tendency of the introduction of the " Cochitu- 
ate'* like that of all other public improvements, will be to increase the 
value of real estate. 

It has been objected by some, that the water, if drawn through lead 
pipes, becomes impregnated with sugar of lead. So also does the 
water of our wells and cisterns. It needs only the use oi proper eon^ 
ducting pipes, to remedy that difiiculty. 

It is said in the Report that we can have the Jamaica Pond water 
by paying the Boston Water Rates, We do not admit that this is so, 
in fact ; but if it be true, it is best, if we are to pay for the water, to 
have the best water ; to have that which will rise up to the upper 
story of our houses ; to have that which will accommodate high l^ds 
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as well as low lands, and send its cheering streams among th^ beauti- 
ful hills and vallies of the City. 



COMMON SEWERS. 

Soxhury has no system of Common Sewers. The inhabitants are 
compelled to resort to such means as their ingenuity can contrive to get 
rid of that which ought to be discharged into common underground 
Drains. The want of them in the city of New York, and the conse- 
quent necessity of the disgusting gutters which disfigure their streets, 
pollute the air, soil foot-passengers and carriages, has long been the 
subject of animadversion, and at this late day; New York is beginning 
to adopt the Boston plan, viz., a system of underground sewerage, 
which has contributed greatly to its neatness, health and comfort. In 
many places the filth accumulated in consequence of a want of sewers 
in the lower part of Roxbury, has long been a source of annoyance 
and disease. Pure air cannot exist in such corrupting localities ; and 
it is not to be wondered at that the percentage of disecLse and death 
should be so much larger there than in other parts of the town. The 
writers of the Report remark as follows : 

" Pure Air. We will not waste time in answering the assertion 
that we shall have an improvement in this respect We simply ex- 
press our wonder that those who believe in the superior purity of 
Boston water, Boston air, &c., &c, can find any reason for living in 
Roxbury rather than in the paradise they so eloquently describe." 

We do not see how it can be doubted that the air of the neighbor- 
hood will be improved by filling up the mud holes and removing the 
nuisances that corrupt it, notwithstanding the writers decline to waste 
their valuable time in denying it. Nor are we aware that any person 
supposed that by means of annexation we were to have the air of 
Boston brought out upon our hills. We simply believe that the mi- 
asma occasioned by the clustering nuisances which have for so many 
years disgraced our lower wards may he effectually removed hy drain- 
age. To the six hundred acres of marsh land it is not too much to 
say, that underground drainage is absolutely indispensable. And this 
drainage cannot, without enormous expense, be effected unless by 
connection with the common sewers of Boston. The natural streams 
of Roxbury, with a. single exception, empty into the full Basin of 
the Boston Water Power Company ; and the full Basin, as shown by 
Mr. Whitney's letter, is not adapted to the drainage of marsh lands, 
because the water is not usually allowed to fall as much as three feet ; 
and because one week in each month the water does not fall below the 
level of the land sought to be drained. Moreover, Roxbury has no 
right to run her sewers into either of these basins, and thus by gradu^ 
.ally filling up, to injure or destroy the Water Power Company's prop* 
erty. We differ widely from the Report which asserts (page 8th^ 
that ** we have not less than four streams communicating with t> 
sea, which no power can prevent us from using for this purpose, (tl 
is, the discharge of common sewers,^ and they may be made qo 
sufficient for the object" 
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There appears upon the map of Roxbury but one stream, that we 
are aware of, which communicates with the sea, while three others 
communicate with the full basin above described ; and the one that 
does communicate with the sea, is the little rivulet flowing between 
Dorchester and Roxbury. If we should attempt to use for the drain- 
age of our common sewers the three streams flowing into the back 
bay, the writers of the Report would soon find that there is a power 
which could and would prevent them from making such illegal use of 
these streams ; and that power is the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. Any attempt to drain the north-eastern and central 
parts of Roxbury by means of the little Dorchester brook, has been 
pronounced futile by a competent civil engineer. It is possible to. 
drain the southeast part of Roxbury by building sewers through the 
marshes or dow^ near Northampton street, but as to the rest of the 
town, to aitempfNm^ other plan of under-drainage, except hy unitilfig 
with the common sewers now already extended hy Boston nearly to the 
Idne^ would he attended with enormous expense, if it cotdd he effected 
at alL* It is useless to assume that we can make arrangements with 
Boston to use her common sewers, by paying an equivalent. She 
has never found it practicable to build any common drain in connec- 
tion with Roxbury, how much soever needed. The committees on 
drains have spent years in such attempts without having ever accom- 
plished anything. Boston intends, and in our judgment, wisely, to 
keep the control of her own property. Roxbury must get along the 
best way she can, until annexation shall give her a right to use the 
common sewers of Boston. 

The Report misstates another fact, viz., << that Boston assesses all 
the expense of the common sewers upon the persons whose premises 
are benefitted thereby." It is as well to be accurate. The fact is 
that Boston assesses upon the owner three quarters of the actual cost 
of the drain opposite to the premises assessed, and pays the other 
quarter herself. The Report, after asserting that Boston requires the 
owner to pay all this expense, states that our City Government will 
build drains wherever they are wanted, upon exactly the same condi- 
tions, A most liberal offer ! But we do not helieve even this to he 
trite. Supposing a person in the neighborhood of Guild's Building 
desires an underground drain, and is willing to pay the entire cost of 
the portion that lies opposite to his premises ; will the City Govern- 
ment build him a drain f A common sewer will be useless unless it 
is carried to some point where the water will be discharged. The 
sewer may, therefore, be necessarily extended a great distance. The 
City Grovernment will not extend it farther than the abuttorg are will- 
ing to pay for it. If there is one abuttor between Guild's Buildings 
and the discharge of the sewer, who does not desire the drain, it can- 
not be built. Thus we see that however important a common sewer 
may be to some persons, and however willing they may be to pay 
their share of the expense, they cannot have it huilt. Our drainage 
can be obtained in no other way than by a general system of com- 
mon sewers, laid in most of the principal streets, and accessible to all. 

* See Letter of Charles Whitney, Esq. in the Appendix, 
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Common sewers ought not to be made by private enterprise. Private 
individuals ought not to be allowed to dig up the public streets at their 
option. Such structures are public works ; should be done by the 
public authorities : and whether the cost of them is paid in part or 
wholly by the City, it is an unpardonable neglect of duty to the public 
to allow nuisances to accumulate in various parts of the town for want 
of drainage, to the injury of the health of the people, and the respec- 
tability of the town. We wish for a City Government that will attend 
to the abatement of nuisances, let the expense fall where it may. The 
deplorable state in which want of drainage has left some of the unfor- 
tunate occupants of the lowlands before mentioned, may be learned 
from the following extract from the Report of the City Missionary of 
Roxbury : 

^ Here in Roxhury are some occupied cellars info which the sea 
water monthly enters, and which at times can be approached only by 
wading through the water which submerges the street, Not six months 
since in several tenements the water stood for days, even with the doors 
of the cooking^toves, and shivering women and children were com' 
pelled to bah it out from their dwelling places every morning for days, 
nay, even weeks. At the same time into a few tenements the filth from 
the drains was backed by the entering flood. Many of the adjoining 
streets are mere repositories, in wet weather, of mud and fiUh, T^re^ 
mont street and all its adjuncts, rarely afford decent tread for the foot 
traveller. Have many of the citizens of Roxbury ever been in Oxford, 
Factory, Clay, Orange, Water, Mechanic, Plymouth and Fellows streets ? 
If not, they ought to go and take one look — I will not ask them to walk 
through them. No one can look at them without shuddering for the 
future fate of such places, if suffered to be built upon and inhabited 
for years to come. Disgraceful, indeed, with the knowledge and light 
of the present day, will it be for Roxbury if she suffer an Ann or 
Broad street to grow up toithin her precincts, and yet things look to^ 
wards this in the parts of the city to which I have adverted. Can 
anything be done to save us from such disgrace I 

Comparatively few people in these wards own their houses ; indeed, 
out of 1300 houses 930 are rented. The average rent paid by poor 
families, is not far from S40 per annum ; some pay $80 and few less 
than $20. Thus 800 poor families woiddpay $32,000 jt?er annum in 
rent, for about 250 buildings, whose estimated value, land and all, can- 
not be over $320,000. Here then we have ten per cent, paid for the 
absence of nearly every comfort and decency, in places dangerous to 
the health of their occupants. The proportion op deaths in these 
portions of the city during the past year, was one in every 35, 
while in other parts it was only one in 115. In wards 1, 2 and 3, 
there were 256 deaths last year, while in the other five wards there 
were only 77. The per cent, of mortality is more than three times as 
great in these miserable dwellings, than in those more eligibly situated 
and in better condition. The per cefit. of sickness ranges higher still 
in the streets which have been before mentioned." 

Yet Roxbury, incorporated in 1630, has not in all these two hun- 
dred and twenty-one years, under Selectmen or City Aldermen, found 
tiii^e or money to commence their system of common sewers ! Bv 
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annexation, the same cleanlj and orderly plan that has distinguished 
our ancient neighhory will at once be introduced here. Then no 
wealthy miser will be permitted to evade' his obligations to his fellow 
citizens, and no single individual will be so important to the city of 
Boston, that, by a threat of leaving town, he will be able to frighten 
the government from carrying the law into execution. Then no selfish 
landlord will be able to load down his tenants with an enormously dis- 
proportionate rent, and, at the same time, excuse himself from being 
blamed for the wretchedness^ disease and suffering he occasions by 
withholding pure water and drainage — those means so absolutely in- 
dispensable to cleanliness and health. 

It is no answer to say that the City Government of Roxbury has 
power to do all this. The Selectmen and the City Government have 
together had the power for over two centuries^ but what is it to us that 
they have the power, if they will never exercise it ? What faith can 
we place in professions of their readiness to act, when they have 
turned a deaf ear to the calls of humanity, the dictates of interest, 
for so many years past ? By their fruits^ rather than their promises, 
should they be judged. 



STREETS AND HIGHWAYS. 

• 

It is not to be doubted that there are some excellent streets and 
sidewalks in Roxbury. There are some which have been built by the 
enterprising proprietors of adjoining lands, that it would not be desir- 
able to improve at present. Some of our more fortunate citizens 
dwell in neighborhoods which have been well taken care of; and they 
being thus well accommodated can, with difficulty, realize the incon- 
venience suffered by others who never enjoyed any sidewalk, but have 
been left to wade in <* mud and mire." If some of our streets are 
^ an honor to the town," it is not those we desire to improve ; it is 
only those which are, and long have been, a disgrace to it. All the 
streets of Boxhury should he surveyed and their grades established, 
so that when the proprietor of lots is about to erect a dwelling, he 
may know at what level to place his foundation. Otherwise, as has 
not nnfrequently happened, the grade of the street is raised, thus 
burying up part pf the lower story of the houses, or the grade is low- 
eted, leaving their front doors accessible only by means of ladders or 
numerous steps — thus injuring the property itself. 

All the streets which are too narrow, and which must hereafter be 
widened, when our population increases, ought to be surveyed, and the 
plans for widening them should be made forthwith, and whenever new 
buildings are erected, they should be required to be set back, conform- 
ably to this plan. As most of the buildings are of wood, this improve- 
ment can easily be effected, now, at small expense, whilst hereafter it 
will be attended with far greater cost, if it shall not become wholly 
impracticable. 
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ALL STREETS USED BY THE PUBLIC SHOULD BE 
MAINTAINED AT THE PUBLIC EXPENSE. 

There are miles of streets in Roxbury which were built and have 
been maintained at the expense of private individuals, while they have 
been freely used by the public. The parsimonious course of the town 
of Roxbury and of the City Grovernment has long been the subject of 
animadversion. It is by imposing upon private individuals no incon- 
siderable portion of what ought to have been the public expenses of 
highways — thus making them pay a heavy tax in secret — that the 
Government has held out the appearance of keeping our rate of 
taxation lower here than in Boston. We do not advocate the idea 
that the city should accept every street that may be laid out by pri- 
vate speculation, or for private use, but that all streets generally used 
by the public should be maintained by the public. Thus, the main 
street leading over the Highlands from the Norfolk House, which has 
been in public use for twenty years, cU least, has never been accepted 
by the City until last year, and, so far as we know, no otJier street on 
the Highlands has ever yet been accepted. 

All the streets should be kept in good order. No such places as are 
described in the extract cited from the Report of the City Missionary 
should be tolerated within our borders. It is idle to boast of the ex- 
cellence of a few streets around the Norfolk House, or the residences 
of a few of the writers of the Report ; the better these are, the worse 
the others seem by contrast. Partiality shown to a few^ has no ten- 
dency to produce satisfaction in the minds of the many. 



SIDEWALKS. 

Good sidewalks are greatly wanted in almost every portion of the 
town, which has been thickly settled. We do not desire that they 
should be built in the more remote places where there are, as yet, 
few to use them ; but where the population is dense, it is a great con- 
venience to be able to escape the mud and dampness of the streets. 
A few of our more generous and public spirited citizens have built 
sidewalks opposite to their estates ; but many neglect or refuse to do 
so. Now is it not material to us whether the sidewalks are built by 
individuals, or by the City f they ought to be built by somebody. The 
author of the Report remarks, that ** any citizen can have a sidewalk 
on his premises" and of this there is no doubt, but a sidewalk '^ on his 
premises," will be of little use, if he cannot have a sidewalk on his 
neighbor's premises also. If he must plunge into the mud after leav- 
ing " his own premises," it is of very little use to have any sidewalk. 
It is the fact that there are among us, some persons who have no 
public spirit — who look with a single-eye to their own pecuniary in- 
terests — who vnll spend nothing to accommodate others — who wish to 
have their estates accumulate in value, while they escape their just 
proportion of taxes and all other public burdens — it is the fact of hav- 
ing such men among us, that. puts a stop to public improvements. Such 
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men must have the strongest necessity of law imposed upon them, be- 
fore they will loose their hold upon their purse-strings. We desire, 
therefore, to see ourselves in a position to compel such persons to bear 
their just share of the expense of sidewalks, as well as other improve- 
ments, from which they, more than others, derive the benefit. 

AVe do not desire our farmers to be obliged to make sidewalks, be- 
cause their lands are not in the thickly settled parts of the town. But 
we do not agree with the assertion in the Report, " that other large 
land-holders would rightly consider it as aw act of oppression wholly 
indefensible^ to be compelled to make sidewalks at their own expense," 
whenever their lands are situated in the crowded portions of the town. 
We know of no one who has advocated the buildin&c of brick sidewalks. 
We pTefer bricks for such places only as Washington street, not for 
the more rural sections of the town. And we think that if any class 
of persons will be directly and immediately benefitted by the public 
improvement we desire, it will be these same " large land-holders " 
whom the Report seems so anxious to shelter and protect. 

Hows of trees ought also to be planted and protected on the margin 
of our streets, as they have been on Boston Neck, Charles street, and 
elsewhere. The expense of doing it is small, but the attraction they 
would add to our town as a place of residence, can be fully appreci- 
ated only by those who have visited New Haven and other cities y 
whose shady trees have become famous. 



"PUBLIC MALLS AND SQUARES." 

There has been a time, when a very small sum of money would 
have purchased large tracts of land in different parts of the town, 
suitable for public squares. 

The Report of the " Joint Special Committee of Roxbury on Public 
Squares " states, " that about thirty acres of land, situated between 
Highland and Centre streets, was offered to the town, some twenty 
years since, for $3500, — that an effort was made to induce the town 
to purchase this spot ; but it was frowned down by the economical 
portion of the people, who seemed to think that true economy consists 
in providing only for the present, and that too, on a very small scale, 
and letting the future take care of itself. Since the purchase of this 
property by Alvah Kittredge, it was again offered to the town at a 
very reasonable rate, but there did not appear to be any disposition to 
favor the project." We doubt whether the thirty acres can now be 
obtained for many times the original price. 

In this manner the penurious managers of public affairs have let 
slip those golden opportunities of providing for the future ; and we are 
doing the same thing. That there is a great necessity for Public 
Squares, is no longer questionable. The City Document above quoted, 
furnishes ample evidence on that point. Indeed, what is more obvious 
than the propriety of securing some rural spots where innocent recre- 
ation in the open air, may be enjoyed by all classes of our citizens, 
free from the dust and danger of the public streets ; and where they 

3 
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may easily find access to cool and shady walks, and enjoy refresliment 
from the toils of business. 

What objects will be more likely to cultivate the taste of our people 
than the well ordered promenades — pleasure grounds — cool fountains, 
and shady groves, which may be made* to appear in the midst of our 
crowded streets. 

It is true that those who own broad acres and green fields — who 
have splendid houses — wide lawns, and magnificent groves and ave- 
nues of trees, may not feel the need of malls ; but malls are for the 
benefit of the body of the people, to enable them to enjoy something 
beyond the narrow fraction of land within their ^»arden fences. 

These malls are the " lungs " of the City. No great metropolis in 
Europe exists without them. Indeed, the city of London, it is said, 
has an extent of Malls, larger than the entire area of Roxbury itself; 
while we, with the example of other places before us, have lived so long, 
and made no progress. Since the Annexation movement began, it is 
true, that the City Authorities have awakened to the subject. They 
have determined to have one Mall, and are taking others into consid- 
eration. We hope they will do something more than consider. J he 
Anti' Annexation Report, page dth, promises that they will obtain 
several Public Squares in different parts of the town, before the ques- 
tion of Annexation shall be settled by the General Court* We shall 
see 1 1 

"CIVIL COURTS." 

It is desirable that we should be able to transact our business in the 
Civil Courts, at a more convenient place than Dedham. Those who 
are drawn on the Jury, are obliged to leave their business, and remain 
more or less at this county town.. Witnesses to our Criminal Courts, 
parties to law suits, and in short, many of our citizens are taken 
directly away from the place of their business by the necessity of 
going to Dedham, whereas, if they were called to attend Court in 
Boston, this could be done without any serious inconvenience to those 
who usually go to the City every day. 



THE REGISTRY OF DEEDS. 

It is a serious inconvenience to have our Registry of Deeds at 
Dedham. By incurring a trifling expense, all the deeds relating to 
the land titles in Roxbury, could be transcribed and the Registry might 
then be made at Boston, or even in Roxbury itself. So that citizens 
desirous of examining titles for themselves, could easily have access 
to them. Whereas, now, the Roxbury titles are so mixed up with 
those relating to other parts of the County, that it is usual to employ 
lawyers to go to Dedham and examine the titles. 

Thus expense might be saved — information be readily obtained — 
the risk and expense of sending papers to and from Dedham be 
avoided ; and the records themselves, be rendered more secure against 
destruction by fire, inasmuch as the existence of duplicates in different 
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depositories would enable the Register to restore the Records in case 
of loss. Every advantage of this nature, increases the facilities for 
the sale and transfer of real estate, and the negotiation of mortgages. 

Finally, to use the language of the " Committee on Public Squares,'* 
above mentioned, " our City is capable of being made one of the most 
beautiful and attractive in the land, and why should it not be so ? 
Why should we not commence the yroxk forthwith '^^^ * « ♦ « "Let 
us make the effort and we shall bring the benedictions of posterity 
upon the memory of this generation. Your Committee believe that 
the people of the City are decidedly in favor of public improvement. 
They desire tha^ something should be done, and that speedily — tofur^ 
nish them with Public Squares" They go on to state that this subject 
has repeatedly been brought to the attention of the City Government 
before, but nothing has been accomplished. It remains now to be 
seen, whether this effort will, like sdl that has gone before it, end in 
" Reports:' 

But surely the time has now arrived, when Roxbury should boldly 
and unhesitatingly enter upon a wise and prudent system o& public 
improvements, such as have been indicated. The times justify it : 
the demands of the future, render it almost criminal longer to neglect 
it. The time when open fields can be secured for public uses, at any 
price is rapidly passing away. In short, the possibility of many of 
the most important improvements is growing less from day to day, as 
things are settling down into positions which are not susceptible of 
change. 

.Are we likely to have the great public improvements which haye 
been shown to be so desirable, and which, it is admitted, the great ma* 
jority of the citizens are determined to have, by waiting longer in our 
present position ? Will our City Government be likely to be, here- 
after, in any better position than they have hitherto been, to prosecute 
these jenterprises ? Shall we not, after lingering for more than two 
centuries, in vain^ be likely to loiter two centuries more, with the 
same result ? 

Is it possible that the calls of humanity, the distress and suffering 
of our poorer fellow citizens, can be louder or deeper than they have 
been in years gone by ? 

When will the City Government feel more liberal ? Even now, 
when liable to a public prosecution for a nuisance, which, (we quote 
from City Document No. 11.) is scarcely equalled "ow this terrestrial 
globe ; " and under the spur of the Annexation movement, the most 
that we hear of their attempting, is to remove that nuisance by mak- 
ing one Public Square, where, by going into a land speculation, 
they can do it, without its costing much, if anything to the city. 

We highly approve of this measure, and of its economical manage- 
ment, but we should like also to see a willingness on the part of our 
City Government to go forward in other improvements also, which 
may require some outlay. " They are considering proposals for other 
squares " — indeed — our ancestors considered the subject two hundred 
years, and after all did nothing. 

But if indeed, our city officers do procure the land for public squares, 
they will have done only one of the many things which we desire to 
obtain by Annexation. 
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We think tbey will not do so. If they expend S 100,000 in public 
improvements next year, that alone, will nearly double the taxes of 
Roxbury. It will make our rate of taxation nearly $12 on the thou- 
sand, while in Boston, it is only $7. 

How then can Roxbury expect to enjoy that generous and liberal 
expenditure, by which alone, her true interest can be promoted ; since 
if we remain alone, there is an absolute necessity, either for very high 
taxation or a substantial abandonment of these improvements f 

AYill Boston, tw case we are united, take up and carry on this sys- 
tem of public improvement which the people demand 1 Can she be 
induced to invest her money in developing the value, and improving 
the beauty and attractiveness of what will then become the favorite 
portion of her territory ? We answer, unhesitatingly, that she can 
and will, 

1st. It will be for her interest to do everything reasonable, to in- 
crease our population, because she thereby adds wealth to the city, 
strength to her commercial position, tax payers to her rent-rolls, and 
helps thereby, to retain in the hands of Americans, the control of 
affairs. 

She will advance money at first, but will receive it back again, 
many times over, as the future prosperity of the place increases, under 
her fostering care. She will not act like the miser owning a gold 
mine, refusing to spend a dollar, for fear he should lose it, in develop- 
ing his treasures. She will not act upon the mean and ungenerous 
policy attributed to her by the authors of the anti-annexation " Re- 
port " — that of annexing and then fleecing us in taxes. 

Boston is too horjest and honorable to be guilty of such contemptiile 
conduct as some gentlemen are pleased to lay to her charge. And we 
reject with indignation an intimation that all Boston will do for us will 
be to raise our taxes and then neglect us. Such has not been her 
policy towards East and South Boston, as we shall presently show. 

Moreover, many of the gentlemen of Roxbury are as well known 
in Boston as here ; they are connected with, and interested in, all 
that concerns Boston herself. The power of these persons being in 
proportion to their respectability and intelligence, is not to be annihi- 
lated by a union with their friends on the other side of the line ; and 
that power will be effectually exerted to secure the performance of ' 
every just obligation which shall be assumed by our fellow citizens in 
either city. We do not anticipate coldness, meanness, treachery or 
injustice from those gentlemen in Boston with whom we have had 
the honor to associate ; and we think that those who expect such 
things from Bostonians, must have been peculiarly unfortunate in 
their list of acquaintances. 

Having full confidence, therefore, that Boston will carry out the 
plans of public improvements we advocate, we next desire to call 
attention to the wants of Boston herself; and to show that her inter- 
ests are deeply involved in this question of the Union of the Cities. 
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WAN^S OF BOSTON. 

The splendid celebration, last autumn, of the completion of the 
great lines of railway, leading to the Canadas, has brought freshly to 
mind the fact, that this year is a grand era in the history of Boston. 
There she stands, a central point, between Europe on the one side, 
and the Great West and the Canadas on the other ; with her swift- 
winged messengers by sea and land, hastening in all directions, 
making her commercial enterprize familiar to all countries. Her 
magnificent system of inter-communication has just now approached 
completeness. With an amount of wealth not far inferior to that of 
the richest city of the Union, with enterprize inferior to none ; with 
a population, (if we include those who dwell in adjoining towns, but 
who spend their time and transact their business in the city,) really 
not much less than a quarter of a million^ (while nominally it is only 
150,0i00,) and with advantages for becoming a great metropolis en- 
joyed by no other city in New England, and scarcely surpassed, (all 
things considered,) by New York herself, — there stands this noble 
city, in danger of suffering a serious and sudden check to her pros- 
perity, at the most critical moment in her history. 

Nature has prescribed limits to her growth, by surrounding her 
on all sides but one, by the ocean. She has struggled for centuries 
against this misfortune ; she has more than doubled her original ter- 
ritory by invading the ocean itself, and is still making more land, until 
at last, she will have expanded to three times her original area. 

But this will not suffice. The demands of commerce imperatively 
require, that whatever is left of the Harhor of Boston^ should be 
preserved. As the ancient dwellings are fast disappearing, as street 
after street is giving way to the noble blocks of granite warehouses 
and stores, and as thousands of dwellings must soon melt away before 
the touch of Commerae, some adequate provision must be made for 
the accommodation of the increasing population ; and numbers must 
fall back upon the high lands adjoining the city. 

Thousands of the best population of the metropolis, however loath 
to lose their rights of voting, and other municipal privileges, have 
been compelled to leave the City to find high and dry land to live 
upon. All the most desirable portions of Boston have long since 
been appropriated ; few, if any, high and dry lands are vacant, and 
the price of building lots in the more fashionable parts of the town, 
places them out of the reach of the middling classes. 

Moreover, while the City has rapidly increased in wealth and pop- 
ulation, the number. of Americans is not much larger now than it 
was ten years ago! The actual increase has been chiefly in for- 
eign population. The greater the business and wealth of Boston 
as she is now situated, the greater will be the comparative meas- 
ure of the foreign element ; and the time is not far distant, when, 
unless some movement is soon made to prevent it, the government of 
Boston will pass entirely out of the hands of Americans, 

To counteract these evils, Boston wants, first, more native popvla^ 
tion, wliereby she may retain in her own hands the control of her 
own affairs. 
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2d. Boston wants more land to expand upon. She wants to make 
reasonable provision for the doubling of her population, within the 
next twenty or thirty years. Where will she put this population, 
unless her borders shall be extended ? 

8d. Boston wants, by adding to her territory, and providing for 
her increasing population, to add to her commercial importance^ in the 
eyes of foreigners, and of other parts of our own country. 

4th. Boston wants to derive a further advantage from that most 
valuable and enterprising class of business men, who transact their 
business within her limits while they reside in Roxbury — the advan* 
tage of their being citizens of Boston. 

5th. Boston wants to increase the number of her citizens who will 
take and pay for the Cochituate water ; although she does not intend 
to supply those towns who have no connection with her ; and thus to 
part with the control of her own property. 

6th. Boston wants our public property, which in her hands and 
under her management, and taken in connection with her own prop- 
erty, will render both of far greater value, than either could be, if man- 
aged separately. 

7th. Boston wants us to pay our share of her public debt ; which 
we shall most gladly do, since we thereby become part owner of her 
public property. 

8th. Boston wants the territory of Roxburt in preference to other 
places, because Roxbury alone, has a natural connection with her by 
the main land ; and so many of the people residing there are Boston 
men in their social and business relations, indeed, in every thing hut 
the name, 

9th. Boston wants more tax-payers ; and experience justifies us in 
believing, that, by laying out large sums in public improvements, she 
will be able so to develop the value of ovr property, that while she 
infinitely benefits us, she will at the same time receive back in return, 
a constant income, which will repay most generously, the original 
outlay. 

By annexation alone can these wants of Boston be provided for. 



OBJECTIONS AGAINST ANNEXATION. 

Few objections are made to annexation among the people generally ; 
but in the ** Report " above quoted, we find collected, and expressed 
in a clear and forcible manner, all the reasons which we suppose are 
entertained by any of our fellow townsmen against the movement. 

These we shall endeavor fairly to state and answer. 

In the first place they say, that no evidence in favor of annexation 
has been presented to them ; that they have nothing to rely upon ex- 
cept what they " find in declamatory speeches thrown off at public 
meetings, or before legislative committees." 

It may be that they have had no evidence presented " to them^^ 
because they may not have taken the trouble to inform themselves by 
listening to some of those " declamatory speeches." And it may be 
the more unfortunate that they have not been in the way of hearing 
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the arguments in favor of annexation, and the abundant statistics from 
the Records and printed documents of Boston and Roxburj, quoted 
in those " declamatory speeches," since they would otherwise have 
been spared the trouble of answering arguments that were never made, 
and they would, probably, not have fallen into so many errors as are 
contained in their " Report." 

The authors of the Report say that the citizens of Roxbury are 
called upon to relinquish self-government. We know not who has 
called upon tjiem to do so ! The friends of annexation expect to be 
^governed by a Mayor, Aldermen and a CJommon Council, as well after 
the change, as before it. They expect, in proportion to their num- 
bers, to have an equal voice with their fellow citizens in the choice of 
officers. They do not expect that " their neighbors ,are to manage 
their affiiirs," but that they shall still as heretofore, have their affairs 
managed by the government of the City in which they live, and to 
which ihey belong. If they share with Bostonians, they expect Bos- 
tonians to share with them in the management of the affairs which 
they have in common. They consider that they are no more giving 
up their independence, than the twelve Wards of Boston give up their 
independence by uniting to form one large and powerful municipality. 
That they give up their independence no more than Boston gives up 
her independence, by uniting with us. Partners investing their capi- 
tal, for the sake of advancing their interests, by a union of wealth, 
strength and talents, for their common benefit, are not usually consid- 
ered as losing their independence. Counties, joining in the formation 
of a State, or States forming a Union, although they surrender some 
privileges, are not considered as losing their independence in any 
proper sense of the word. We feel that we shall be as independent 
in every just sense of the phrase, under a government selected by 
ourselves, in connection with our friends over the line, as under a gov- 
ernment, selected by persons on this side of that line, who may differ 
widely from us in their views of municipal government. 

We should feel more truly independent after becoming a portion of 
a large, noble city, under the guidance of sound, discreet, and far-see- 
ing rulers, who would not, from their position, be liable to improper 
influences ; than in the hands of those, who would be more likely, to 
be influenced by petty cliques, and local interests ; or overawed by 
wire-pulling politicians, and desperate and selfish office-seekers. 

3d. It is next objected that, by annexation, we shall assume our share 
of the public debt of Boston, but this objection will vanish in a mo- 
ment when we look into the facts. 

The debt of Boston may be divided into two classes. 1st. Hie 
Water Debt ; 2d, the ordinary debt. 

We have already shown that the income from the Water Rents 
will, within from two to three years, equal the interest upon the Water 
Debt. After the Construction account is closed, the City will assume 
and pay the annual interest on the cost of the works ; and receive 
the rents, and it is not doubted that in a short time, the excess of rents 
over interest will constitute a sinking fund that will ultimately pay off 
the principal itself, and leave these worl««, (which Boston would not 
now be wise to sell for twice their cost,) as a source of perpetual in- 
come for the future. 
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The Water Works are not like railroads and similar public works, 
which require a great part of their net earnings to be expended in 
repairs : and the patronage bestowed upon water works is not like 
that bestowed upon railroads, which are fluctuating in their income. 
Those who once begin to take the water and know its value, seldom if 
ever cease to take it, so that the fiiture opens prospects of increasing, 
but never of diminishing income. No investment is more safe, and 
we doubt not that a private company could readily be 'found, which 
would give Boston a great advance on the cost of her works, and thus 
relieve her entirely from debt, if she would part with this, the chief < 
monument of her far-seeing beneficence, and generous enterprise. No 
discreet person now fears for Boston, on account of her Water Debt 
• As to the " ordinary debt" incurred in erecting public buildings, 
&c., which will not need rebuilding for a century to come, and the ex- 
pense of building which, it has not been thought wise to pay off at 
onc€f all apprehension may be allayed by observing that the principal 
amounts only' to $1,845,928. The interest on this, at 6 per cent., 
$110,756. The annual income of Boston from bonds, mortgages and 
rents, is $94,814, leaving the small sum of $15,942 to be provided for 
by taxes. 

Boston owns public lands enough to pay off not only the principal 
of this debt, but the Water debt itself; and according to the estimate 
of many, she would have millions of dollars left ; beside the income of 
her Water Works, her bonds, mortgages and rents. 

So judiciously has Boston managed her finances, that notwithstand- 
ing the building of the new Jail, at a cost of nearly half a million of 
dollar Sy she has not increased her debt during the entire year, beyond 
the sum of $113,989. So that if the Jail had not been built, she 
might have diminished her debt by the amount of some $300,000 or 
$400,000. 

How unjust therefore, is it to say that the City of Boston is using 
up her public lands to pay the ordinary expenses of government. 

So long as Boston holds far more than property enough to pay her 
debts, we shall have no hesitation in bearing our share of her debt, 
and taking our share of her property. 

4th. The next objection to annexation stated in the Report is, that 
the writers believe that Roxbury has good title to seventy acres of 
flat lands in the Back Bay, which they say will be worth a vast sum 
of money, say $500,000 or more. It is proposed, they say, to throw . 
into common stock, this " property, which will pay for all the improve- 
ments our City will require for ages " ! 

Now, for the first time, we have been able to ascertain what the 
authors of the Report intend, when they speak of the public im- 
provements which we need. We see, here, that they mean to have 
us wait '*ages," before we shall have expended $500,000. What 
fractional part of this sum they are disposed to have spent during 
the present age, does not appear. 

If", as some assert, it has cost the City Government $80,000 to re- 
move a nuisance from one side of Tremont street to the other, and to 
lay out one small public square, we presume that no more can be ex- 
pected during the lives of the present generation. Whether, indeed 
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Boxbury has any real title to these flats, is a question which we will 
not at present, undertake to answer. 

5th. The next objection is, that we may lose the exclusive use of 
Forest Hills Cemetery and the Grammar School Fund. As the title 
to this property is vested in Trustees or Commissioners, to be appro- 
priated to specific uses, merely changing the names of the parties who 
are entitled to the benefits of this trust property, will have no effect in 
depriving them of its use. Moreover, a clause could be easily intro- 
duced into the Act of Annexation, as was done in the Bill submitted 
to the Legislative Committee last year, to provide for and protect 
these interests from any possibility of being interfered with. 

6th. The next objection is that annexation, while it will in fact 
diminish the value of our real estate, will increase our taxes. 

This assumption, by gentlemen as intelligent as some of those 
whose names are signed to the Report, is astonishing to us. Suppos- 
ing that the valuation of our real estate remains the same, the rate of 
taxation in Boston and Roxbury will be nearly equal. In the former 
it is S7, in the latter »6.60 on »1000. The difference is trifling. 

Now in what manner is the taxable value of real estate ascertained f 
It is by means of assessors ; one or more general assessors associated 
with a local assessor ; so that the same local assessor who now fixes 
the taxable value of estates in Boxbury, may be again elected after 
annexation to fill the same office. 

These assessors are sworn ofiicers, and are presumed to be men of 
honesty and sound discretion. Is it to be supposed that they will as- 
sess Roxbury property at more than its worth ? 

But it is said that the systems of valuation are different in the two 
places ; that in Boston property is assessed at its full value, while in 
Roxbury it is taxed only for what it would bring " under any circum- 
stances ! " The latter assertion we know to be erroneous. We can 
point out property in various parts of Roxhuryj which has been re- 
cently sold for much less than the valuation ! ! Any one who chooses 
to inquire of the Committee is welcome to the details. 

When the authors of the Report argue that the valuation of Boston 
is higher than that of Roxbury, because property on one side of the 
line is taxed higher than that on the other, we answer, that we can 
show that the saleable value of property over the Boston line is far 
greater than on this side, and that is a good reason for its being taxed 
higher. Some of the undersigned being owners of property on both 
sides of the line, speak from personal experience in this matter. But 
it is not from isolated instances of this character that sound conclu- 
sions can be drawn ; for it may easily be shown that in the rate of 
taxation of estates in Roxbury, which are as nearly as may be of 
equal value, the difference is far greater than in any of the estates 
upon the two sides of the " Line." 

Again, we believe, from extensive inquiry, and from a general 
knowledge of the state of property in both places, that the venation 
of our own estates would not be raised, unless their value should be 
actually increased by annexation. As the valuation of real estate in 
Roxbury has, for the past four years, steadily advanced, while its 
market value has not increased in the same proportion, it is obvious 

i 
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that if any difference ever existed in the systems of valuation adopted 
in these two cities, that difference has finally disappeared. 

Another fallacy in the reasoning of the Report should be observed. 
It asserts that, as the aggregate amount of taxes raised in Boston, 
divided by the number of its population, equals *^ ten dollars a head," 
while in Roxbury it is half that amount, it follows that each citizen of 
Boston, on the average, pays twice as heavy a tax as is paid by us. 

We reply, that this fact merely shows that the aggregate wealth 
taxable in Boston, is, in proportion to its population, twice as great as 
that which is taxable in Roxbury. It is not the inhabitants of Boston, 
only, who contribute to the payment of the " $10 a head." But this 
amount is derived in part from the tax on capital used in business in that 
city, and belonging to persons who reside in other places. So that if 
we could ascertain how much of that capital belongs to Roxbury mer- 
chants, and add the tax paid thereon to that paid by them in Roxbury, 
it might appear that the Roxbury merchants, by being obliged to pay 
taxes in two cities, are the class who pay on the average *< $10 a head." 

The next objection put forth against " the union," is its imagined 
effect in diminishing the value of real estate. If this objection were 
well founded in reasoning or infant, it would, in our opinion, be most 
serious, if not conclusive. And those of us who are owners of real 
estate in Roxbury, and whose property in common with that of others 
is destined to feel the effects of annexation, would surely have cause 
for alarm, if we had any hesitation or question whatever as to the re- 
suit. We doubt not that the author of the Report is sincere in the 
opinion he expresses on this point : nor do we doubt that he is alarmed 
without cause. What argument is brought forward to show that real 
estate will be diminished in value ? It is, in the language of the Re- 
port, that ^{pur taxes will be increased, and therefore a stop will be 
put to the further immigration of that class of people who have done 
so much for our prosperity hitherto, who are the last people in the 
world to buy land at high prices, which, as well as other property in 
the same place, are subject to high taxation." 

We reply, that^ this proposition is a " begging of the question'* 
We deny that the high prices of land will prevent people from buying 
it, provided the land is well worth the price demanded. Land in 
Charlestown, East and South Boston and other places sells at fear 
higher prices than in Roxbury ; yet who imagines that a person wish- 
ing to settle in either of those places will not give the fair value of 
the land he desires, whether it be ten cents or ten dollars per foot, 
merely because in other towns land may be had at cheaper rates. 

If bjisiness flourishes, if our population and wealth increases, if we 
go on with our public improvements so as to make our lands desir- 
able, they will be purchased at a fair value ; and as the market value 
rises, the purchaser will be willing to pay for it. 

The value of l^d depends upon the demand for it. The demand 
for it depends on the growth of population. The growth of popula- 
tion depends upon the local advantages of the place. The local ad- 
vantages of the place depend upon its proximity to the metropolis, 
the facilities and cheapness and safety of communication, the natural 
attractions of the town, £^nd the degree of elegance, comfort and re- 
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spectability which characterize the place, by reason of public improve- 
ntents, and the taste displayed by the inhabitants. If the Highlands 
of Roxbury shall, after annexation, be considered quite as convenient, 
elegant and desirable places of residence as Charles street, Dover 
street, or the North End, there is no reason why the land should not 
be worth as much as those localities. The distance from State street 
to the Highlands is not so far as from the Battery in New York to the 
upper part of that city, where the most fashionable residences are 
found. And we think it is becoming more common for merchants to 
reside at some distance from their places of business. We can see no 
reason why they should not enjoy some of the beautiful residences in 
our vicinity. We believe that the time is not far distant when we may^ 
successfully turn the stream which flows out of Boston in this direc- 
tion, by making an united, earnest and determined effort to place our- 
selves in a proper position to receive it. 

It is said that those who flee from Boston to escape taxation, will 
not come hither, if we constitute a part of that city. This is true. 
But how many men can we suppose mean enough to leave one city 
and dwell in another, for the saJce of the difference between Boston 
and Roxbury taxation as it now is ? We are not aware that we have 
among us ant/ individuals of this description. Yet the Report savs, 
(page 13th) "the cessation of the demand for building lots, and sifcUl 
in the prices of the most valuable class of houses already built , will be 
the inevitable effect of annexation, because it will prevent those who 
leave Boston because they think they are overtaxed from coming here ! ! '* 

We are not aware that the owners of the most valuable class of 
houses now built were ever actuated by any such motive in coming to 
Roxbury, as the escape from taxation. We do not believe that any 
man thinking himself overtaxed in Boston, would select Roxbury as a 
place of escape^ while Brookline and other places are so accessible, 
with a rate of taxation not much exceeding one half that of Roxbury. 

Nor are we less surprised that the Report should assume the ground 
that we must stand still, with no onward movement^ until the prices of 
our lands in Roxbury /a// to the level with those of other towns, or 
the prices of theirs rise to an equality with ours. How many years 
of torpid inactivity are we thus expected to undergo f What will be 
the effect on our prosperity of waiting to have our reed estate depre- 
ciate^ and of thus ingloriously allowing our neighbors to reap the 
golden harvest,' may easily be foreseen. 

But whatever difference may exist in speculative opinions, we as- 
sert, without fear of contradiction by intelligent and honest men, that 
an immense rise in the actual value of real estate, has in every in- 
stance resulted from annexation to Boston. 

South Boston may be taken as an example. This was, formerly, 
a part of the town of Dorchester, and was annexed in 1804 ; at that 
time consisting of farming land of poor quality, and containing few if 
any inhabitants. Boston, within the last ten or flfleen years has 
adopted a wise and consistent course of policy ; that of developing 
the value of her property by a a generous expenditure for public im- 
provements* She neglects none of her interests. She looks to the 
fnture ; and she never hesitates to spend money where she is sure of 
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a suitable return. The effect of this course may easily be seen. 
From 1804 to 1843 the value of real estate in South Boston rose 
from a few dollars to S1,610,800. And from 1843 to 1850, only 
seven years, (during which Boston entered more largely upon those 
public improvements which tended to develop her resources,) the 
value increased to $4,542,000, being nearly three millions of dollars 
in seven years^ upon real estate alone. South Boston is at the present 
moment as promising for the future as any section of the city. Her 
lands are saleable ; her population and wealth steadily increasing. 

In these seven years, Boston expended $34,013.27 for common 
SEWEBS alone I 

She has just completed a magnl6cent Besebyoib and water works 
at a cost of over $300,000, and she has added the incalculable benefit 
of an intimate connection with Boston by bridges and avenues. 

What would have been the position of the latter if left to the pru- 
dent economy of Roxbury ? How many bridges, avenues, miles of 
common sewers, reservoirs, and other public works would Roxbury 
have built ? How many millions would South Boston lands now be 
worth, if managed by us as we manage ours ? 

The history of jEast Boston is a still more striking illustrntion of the 
benefit of annexation. 

It is only about fifteen years since this portion of the city was 
owned by a few individuals, and was used for farming purposes only. 
It was bought for a few thousand dollars, and annexed to Boston. 
Within the last three years Boston has accepted, in East Boston, /our 
and one quarter miles of public streets ; has paved one and two-fifths 
miles of the same ; has laid two and three-fourths miles of common 
sewers " three feet in the clear." She has carried Cochituate water 
there at an expense of $472,000, of which $350,000 was paid to con- 
vey the water round to East Boston. She is now enclosing a public 
square in front of the Maveric Hotel, and is constructing a fountain 
therein. She has graded another public square containing several 
acres, thus having expended within the last three years not less than 
$750,000 in East Boston alone I * 

The island was purchased in 1833 for $81,000, and opened for tra- 
vel in 1835. The present taxable property in East Boston is not less 
than $8,000,000, and the annual product of her manufacturing and 
mechanical industry is five millions of dollars. It has secured its 
railroad communication with Boston, besides its ferries. The intro- 
duction of the Cochituate water is stated by the Directors of the East 
Bostofi Company to have doubled the value of their low lands, and all 
these public improvements, together, to have immensely enhanced the 
value of their property throughout the place. Notwithstanding the 
very high prices at wbich their lands are sold, they have no doubt 
that in a short time the population will be doubled. The population 
has arisen from a handful, within fifteen years, to be 12,000 ! ! 

Fifteen years of connection with l^oston has caused the waste land 
(which, until annexation, was only used for pasturage,) to acquire a 
population equal to four-fifths of that which Roxbury has reached in 

« The improvements on Tel^^^raph Hill should be zemembered in this con- 
nection. 
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two hundred and thirty years. Her productive industry, even now, 
far surpasses that of Koxbury. Her wealth and the value of her real 
estate will, unless some new impulse is received by us, shortly leave 
those of Roxbury far behind/ Her progress in public works and im- 
provements of various kinds puts us to the blush. Her rapid advance 
and bright prospects for the future, only make us the more deeply . 
regret that we were not long since connected with Boston, so as to 
have had the benefit of the impulse annexation has given. While we 
are lying dormant, our mechanics finding little or nothing to do, in 
East Boston there are warehouses, steam-factories, ship-yards, church- 
es, and every species of buildings going up. In Uxe ye^r 1850 alone, 
no less than forty-two dwelling houses and sixteen workshops were 
erected. Yet the prices (^ many of these lands are not less than 
three or four times as high as in Boxbury, which has been for the last 
four years as stationary as Herculaneum or Pompeii. Indeed, so 
rapid has been the increase in value of the lands of East Boston, that all 
though the East Boston Company has been selling off lands these many 
years, and has already disposed of enough to accommodate the present 
population of 12,000, the estimated value of what they still have 
le& is $1,212,241. The stockholders may well say in the language 
of the report made to them in 1851, '^ These, (expenditures made by 
the City of Boston,) together with the improvements made by them 
on the Island within the last three years, have had the most beneficial 
effect upon the prosperity of East Boston and the value of the Com' 
pany*s property'* 

Another instance of the benefit of annexation, is the increase in 
value of the price of the land called the " Ox Bow^ This small tract 
of land while it was within the territory of Roxbury a few years since, 
was set off and appraised under oath, at $650 only. It was subse- 
quently TAXED in Roxbury at $4,000, and this was considered its full 
value. Boston undertook certain improvements by building a sea 
wall and filling in the marshes. In the meantime the Legislature 
annexed this tract of land to Boston ; and hy reason of these improve^ 
ments and bringing the land into Boston, its value rose from $4,000 
to $12,000, or $15,000. Indeed, we have personal knowledge that the 
owner of the land, who took it for $650, was offered $10,000 in cash, 
and refused the offer, and it is not doubted that he can have $15,000, 
for his property at any moment. Annexation and the public improve- 
ments that have accompanied it, have at once raised the value of the 
Ox Bow land at least, /owr hundred per Cent. ! 

With such instances of the direct results of Annexation before our 
eyes, we place no confidence in conclusions drawn from unsound pre- 
mises, or in opinions opposed to well established facts. 

Where can the Anti-annexationist point out a single parcel of land, 
that has ever been annexed to Boston, that has grown less in value f 

Where can they designate a parcel that has not most bafidly and 
ENORMOUSLY increased in value ? 

If the results of Annexation have hitherto been uniform, why should 
we not expect them to continue so f 

The present wealth, numbers, and respectability of the people of 
Eoxbury will be no impediment to our future growth. It is no dis- 
advantage to start in business with a good capital ! Why not then 
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join our forces with our friends on the other side of the line for our 
Qommon benefit, and thus enter at once into the circle of the prosper- 
ous and fortunate. 

The last objection^ urged against annexation, namely, ^^ diminishing 
the demand for labor,'- falls with the rest. Will any man in his senses 
doubt that if Roxbury goes forward in her public improvements, in- 
creases in her population, as she certainly would do, that there would 
be no demand for labor ? Who but the carpenters and masons would 
build our stores, our manufactories, our dwelling houses ? Who but 
the laboring men would be employed on our public works ? Which 
course promises best, to increase the demand for labor, that of the 
Anti-annexationists, who would have us wait for years, and until our 
lands fall in value, or the price of lands in other towns shall rise up to 
ours, or the course of the annexationists, who are now ready to go 
forward and take those measures which will create a demand for 
every species of labor ? 

It is true, that without public improvements, the rents of tenements 
in some localities may fall ; and the class of people who 0i3cupy them 
may be getting lower and lowers but no tenement is cheap at any 
price, if the honest laborer can get no work to do, whereby he may 
support himself and family by manly industry. 

We do not anticipate, as the immediate consequence of annexation, 
a general rise of rents in the buildings occupied by the laborers and 
artizans in our lower-wards. Those rents are in our judgment, in 
many instances, exorbitantly high already. But we think that the 
tenants paying such rents as they are now compelled to pay, are fairly 
entitled to have their dwellings made more comfortable by means of 
proper grading of streets, under-drainage, and abundant pure water. 
And we think that any landlord receiving ten per cent, income upon 
his real estate, as many do, can afford and will be willing, without in- 
creasing his rent, to give these comforts to his poor tenant. 

Such then are, in our judgment, some of the leading facts relating 
to the territory and population of Hoxbury ; the wants of Roxbury 
and of Boston, resulting from their position'and the best mode of satis- 
fying these wants — viz., by a union of these cities. 

Such is our answer to the objections urged against the project, and 
our reasons for anticipating the following 

RESULTS OF ANNEXATION. 

1st. That iit will improve the value of our Real Estate. 

2d. That it will increase the number of our population. 

3d. That it will enhance the comfort of our dwellings by adding 
conveniences and luxurie3 which we cannot otherwise obtain. 

4th. That it will add to the health and happiness of the poorer 
classes already with us ; thereby tending to their physical and moral 
elevation. 

5th. That it will pave the way for great improvement in the class 
of people who will be likely hereafter to dwell upon the marsh lands, 
by preparing that territory for the reception of those who are desirous 
of living in healthful and cleanly tenements, thus giving more encour- 
agement to them, and less to beggars and paupers. 
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• 

6th. That the citizens generally may have Pure anix Abundant 
Water, both on the low lands and highlands, at a rate far cheaper 
than it can be obtained in any other way. 

7th. That we may have our lowlands and our uplands drained by 
common sewers, instead of continuing the present system. 

8th. That we may have our streets properly graded, surveyed and 
widened (wherever they need alterations) now, while these things 
can be done at small expense. v. 

9th. That we may have suitable sidewalks in the settled parts of 
the town, and shade trees planted and protected. 

10th. That we may obtain suitable protection against fire by the 
introduction of hydrants^ thus saving the enormous waste of expense 
in'sinking brick reservoirs. 

11th. That we may have our Civil Courts in Boston, where wit- 
nesses, jurors and parties can att^id with much greater convenience 
than at Dedham. 

12th. That we may have our Registry of Deeds in Roxbury or 
Boston instead of Dedham. 

13th. That the business man, by bringing his Real Estate within 
the limits of Boston, will be better able to dispose of it at cash value, ~ 
if he desire to sell, and more readily negotiate his mortgages for 
money. 

14th. That we may have public Malls, and Squares, and Fountains 
the ornaments of our City, promoting the health and happiness of 
the people, and attracting to our borders gentlemen of wealth and 
good taste. 

15th. That by uniting with Boston, we may make a successful effort 
to save the capital of our State from falling under the control of y 
foreigners, thereby averting a destiny which will involve ourselves, no 
less than our friends, in a common misfortune. 

16th. That we may save all the expense of a separate City Gov- 
ernment ; since all its duties can be performed by the Municipal 
officers whom we shall choose in common with our friends on the 
other side of the line. 

WILLIAM WHITING, 
EBEN WHEELWRIGHT, 
CHARLES J. HENDEE, 
CALEB PARKER, 
S. PARKMAN BLAKE, 
CHARLES DAVIS, 
SAMUEL H. HUNNEMAN, 
TILSON WILLIAMS, 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS, 
JOHN G. HOVEY, 
JOSEPH H. HUNNEMAN, 
CHARLES McBURNEY, 
CHARLES MARSH, 
SAMUEL S. LEWIS, 
J. P. ROBINSON, 
GEO. A. SIMMONS, 
JOHN WEBBER, 
T. J. DUNBAR, 
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APPENDIX. 



William Whiting, Esquire, 
Dear Sir : 

We estimate the revenue from the water rates for the year 1851, 
at $160,000, that for the year 1852, at $175,000 to $200,000. 

The construction account will probably be closed at the end of this 
year. The net cost, including the Jamaica Pond works, will be about 
$5,100,000. 

This amount at 5 per cent, interest would be $255,000. The in- 
terest already paid, as well as the income already received and to be 
received, until the account is closed is merged in the construction ac* 
count ; and the course mat/ he continued if the city so determines 
" until two years after the work is completed,*^ After that time the 
citizens must be taxed to make up any deficiency in the revenue to 
meet the interest and other expenses of the works. See Beport, pp. 
7 and 8. 

Yours respectfully, 

ELISHA COPELAND. 

^uditor^s Office, 5th November, 1851. 



Roxbury, Dec, 8^A, 1851. 
William Whiting, Esquire, ) 
Montrose Avenue. ) 

Dear Sir : 
In answer to your inquiries in relation to the drainage of Rox- 
bury, I would respectfully submit the following statements and opin- 
ions, derived from long familiarity with the position of the land ; from 
many actual surveys made by me as a Civil Engineer, and my own 
observations confirmed by the testimony of others who have long re- 
sided here. 

By examination of the Map of Roxbury which accompanies this 
letter, you will perceive a line projected upon it commencing at the 
junction of Seaver and Walnut Streets,^thence running to the junc- 
tion of Bower and Warren Streets — thence following the centre of 
Warren to Washington Streets — and though the centre of Washing- 
ton Street to the Boston line-!>-thence northerly (along the line divid- 
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ing the two Cities) to the Mahogany Saw Mill, near th^e Boston and 
Providence Railroad — thence in a line, nearly straight, to Parker 
Street — thence through Parker Street, following the line dividing the 
full and empty basin, to the Mill Dam. 

All the territory which lies upon the northerly side of this line has 
its natural drainage by means of three Streams — " Muddy River " 
separating us from Brookline^" Stony Brook " which flows through 
the central part of Roxbury — and the Line Brook, separating us in a 
part of its course from Boston. 

These Streams flow into the Full Basin of the Boston Water Pow- 
«r Company. 

The territory thus drained comprises at least three-fourths of the 
entire area of Roxhury, 

The water in the Full Basin seldom, under any circumstances falls 
more than four feet below high yvater mark. Its average daily fall at 
each tide is between two and three feet only. And every month, dur- 
ing the high course of tides, there is one week when the water does 
not descend below marsh leveU 

These facts, ascertained by my own examination, are verified also, 
by a series of observations continued nearly thirty years, by persons 
in the service of tlie Water Power Company. 

■ From a consideration of these facts it is obvious that it would be 
worse than useless to attempt to drain marsh lands into the Full 
Basin, as the fall would be insufficient to drain the surface : to say 
nothing of under drainage* I have therefore no hesitation in saying 
it is impracticable to drain three-fourths of the territory of Roxbury 
by means of those streams which empty into the Full Basin — unless 
you incur the expense of filling up some hundreds of acres of low- 
land ; so that the bottoms of the cellars shall be raised above the level 
of high tide sufficiently to admit of such an inclination of the Sewers, 
as will allow sediment to flow out. 

A formidable, if not fatal objection to this scheme of raising the 
grade of the land is found in the fact that no inconsiderable portions 
of the land to be drained is already built upon. 

The Dry Baisin being private property precludes the owners of our 
low lands from using it for drainage. 

In regard to tl^e section of our territory south of the afore-described 
line, the only present means of sewerage is by means of a small drain 
running down Plymouth Street, across Northampton Street into Boston. 

This is wholly inadequate to the wants of the abuttors, to say noth- 
ing of the many acres filled with water by tides, and stagnant water 
by rains — which have for many years been a source of annoyance and 
complaint. 

The only other mode by which three-quarters of the city can be, drain- 
ed, is by constructing a sufficient number of Sewers across the entire 
line of marsh and uplands intervening — and discharging them at 
tide- water at the south east corner of the town. But this plan would 
involve great expense in filling up — and the necessity of buying up 
private lands ; and would be very imperfect, as it would interfere with 
private rights, and would require the Sewers to be laid at great depth 
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in certain parts of their course ; and is subject to so many difficulties 
that I consider it substantially impracticable. 

But if the under drainage of the low lands of Roxbury and Boston 
could be placed under the control qf Engineers who could carry out a 
systematic arrangement ; by connecting the Common Seivers of the two 
Cities together^ so that our low lands could he drained through Boston 
into the Sea — a perfect drainage could be thus effected at an expense 
which compared with the cost of any other plan, would be trifling. 

In relation to the introduction of Cochituate Water, I am able to 
state, from surveys made at your request, that the water will rise to 
the highest land in Roxbury, excepting a few acres on the Highlands, 
to which if needed, it may be elevated by well known contrivances. 

But the necessity of doing this will be avoided, if the land is (as 
has been suggested) to be used for one of the proposed public 
squares. 

Respectfully yours, 

CHARLES WHITNEY. 



J^tractfrom the Report of the Cochituate Water Board for 1850. 

" The amount of water wasted from Lake Cochituate^ q^dnot allowed 
to enter the aqueduct at all, since January 4th, cannot be estimated very 
accurately ; but enough is known to enable us to state that it is a lit- 
tle over an average of 15,000,000 wine gallons for every day. No 
estimate has yet been made of the entire quantity consumed in the 
City; but occasional trials show that the daily draught from the 
Brookline reservoir varies from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 gallons. This 
would show that the Lake might have supplied during the past sea- 
son an average of 20,000,000 gallons, could it all have been saved.*' 

It is presumed that the Report of 1851, will give full results of the 
experience of last year, and abundantly confirm the above. 
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